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objecting to a consideration of a revision of the Treaty
of Paris, concerning which a certain scepticism had long
existed in high quarters.9 What they questioned was the
right of one party to a treaty to declare it void when it no
longer suited its convenience. The Russian claim, if ad-
mitted as a precedent, might undermine the whole struc-
ture of international law by reducing contracts to a mere
basis of temporary expediency. There could be no stability
in the international relations of the Powers if it would be
impossible to calculate upon the fulfilment of solemn ob-
ligations. In short, we have already before us, in the techni-
cal language of the chancelleries, what is now known as the
doctrine that a treaty may be treated as "a scrap of paper,"
to be torn up when more important issues seem involved.
Von Bethmann-Hollweg's phrase carries its own con-
demnation. But yet there is something underlying his and
GortchakofPs point of view, which international law has
long recognized. Treaties must not be permitted to develop
the rigidity of sacrosanct and immutable laws, binding
like shackles the free life of nations. They are agreements
reached under certain definite conditions and when those
conditions are radically altered the treaties must be either
revised or given up; or else the situation becomes intolerable.
If, therefore, a nation is called upon to fulfil its obliga-
tion under changed circumstances, it may, in international
law, plead that the obligation no longer holds when the
conditions of its acceptance do not exist. This theory of
the relativity of treaties to the conditions for which they
were drawn up has been expressed in concise form as a
9 Gladstone stated in Parliament that Palmerston had always doubted
the possibility of a lasting neutralization of the Black Sea. Clarendon
had also been of this opinion. Cf. Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Vol.
204, sd Ser., p. 850. Phillipson and Burton, op. cit.> p. 127.